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To the Class of 1938 


welcome to the more than four 

hundred men and women who 
are entering the State Colleges of 
Agriculture and Home Economics 
this month. You have come from the 
four corners of the earth to the City 
of Ithaca and the Cornell University 
Campus with a common purpose, that 
of securing scientific training in your 
chosen fields. You will find here a 


EE pece to say a personal word of 


friendly student body, a faculty that. 


are teachers because they love to 
teach and a faculty that are interest- 
ed in you and your work. 


You are entering scientific institu- 
tions primarily devoted to scientific 
work either teaching, extension 
teaching, or research. But in these 
institutions you need not feel that 
you are cloistered away from the 
problems of the world. You will find 
that these colleges are an active, 
vital, effective part of nearly every 
movement that effects the welfare of 
tural people. 

If you will observe closely you will 
see a constant stream of visitors 
coming singly or in groups to confer 
with members of the faculty on per- 
sonal or public problems. This inter- 
change of experience and science and 
the constant challenge that comes to 
science from the practical field helps 
to make the teaching in your classes 
More up-to-date, more practical and 
of undoubted scientific accuracy. It 
is our hope that we may teach the 
science of agriculture and the science 
of home economics in such a way 
that you may see their application to 
the problems of everyday life; that 
through these courses you may be 
better fitted to carry on your life’s 
work and be better prepared to take 
& part in the solution of the public 
Problems of your community and 
your State. 

At Cornell we believe in work and 
We believe in living and you will find 
it necessary to work hard and con- 
sistently if you are to remain. At 
me same time we hope that you may 
be an active part of the student 
toup for the friendships established 


Dean Carl E. Ladd ’12 


here will be precious to you in future 
years. In spite of the size of the in- 
stitution and the large student body, 
I hope that you may become well 


DEAN LADD 


acquainted with your teachers. They 
are here because they are interested 
in their science and enjoy teaching it 
to others. They will enjoy knowing 
you better and in becoming acquaint- 
ed with them you are establishing a 
bond of friendship and understand- 
ing that may continue for many 
years. 

These colleges cover a wide range 
of subjects and interests, much wider 
than any of you appreciate at the 
present time. During your freshman 
year it will be well to explore this 
range of interests carefully and fully 
in order that you may choose the 
field of work for which you are best 
adapted. Your class in Orientation 
will aid you in this but you will need 
to continue throughout the four 
years your exploration of the possi- 
bilities in your college and of your 
own personal interests in relation to 
them. 

You are preparing not for the 


present but for a long future which 
will not begin until 1938. There will 
be many changes in the world before 
your graduation. The great funda- 
mentals of science do not change ma- 
terially however and it is in those 
that you will make your formal prep- 
aration for your life work. You will 
work in an atmosphere where the 
most fascinating events are taking 
place, events which are yours to see 
and to understand if you will. Here 
the boundaries of scientific fact are 
each year being pushed out farther 
and farther into the field of the un- 
known. The teacher who instructs 
you in class is not simply quoting 
scientific facts established by other 
workers. Through his own efforts 
and those of his colleagues in his own 
department new science is being built 
day by day and he is in close intimate 
touch with the master builders in his 
field throughout the whole world. All 
of this you may see and understand 
and associate with if you will make 
the effort. 

For four years you will be pre- 
paring to start your life work in 
1938. These will be eventful and 
precious years. Few college classes 
have had the opportunity to observe 
as rapidly moving events of far- 
reaching importance as will occur 
during your undergraduate days. 
Many of your college courses and 
many of the public lectures available 
on the campus will enable you to un- 
derstand and perhaps be a part of 
the important happenings of these 
eventful days. 

Remember that bricks and mortar, 
buildings and grounds, do not make 
a college. A college is primarily a 
group of students and teachers work- 
ing together. You are the new class 
just entering a group which have 
been together for from one to three 
years. 

And so on behalf of the faculties 
of these two colleges, I bid you wel- 
come to Cornell. May you enjoy 
your four years with us as much as 
we shall enjoy our associations with 
you. 





ITH the possible exception of 
its monetary plan, no pro- 
ject of the present adminis- 

tration at Washington has caused so 
much comment, and yet has been so 
little understood, as the plan to run 
strips of trees a thousand miles long 
and a hundred miles wide from the 
Canadian Border to the Staked 
Plains of Texas. 


Objections to the plan are many; 
some are political; others are practi- 
cal. 


Among the political objections are 
those to the effect that the tree- 
planting offers a gigantic opportuni- 
ty for “pork-barrel” appropriations 
to a part of the country which has 
not been able to profit by various 
“river and harbor” bills because a 
large area of this semi-arid region 
has few “‘navigable” streams that can 
float a shingle during dry periods. 
Those who emphasize this phase of 
the undertaking say it is an attempt 
to conciliate and consolidate a clam- 
orous political sector. 


The practical objections are more 
valid. But before discussing them 
a clear picture of the plan should be 
presented. Most of the discussions, 
editorially and otherwise, have been 
predicated on the idea that the 
Government plans a belt of timber, 
in a naturally treeless region, of a 
solid forest one hundred miles wide. 
The plan, however calls for narrow 
strips or shelter belts, at one mile- 
wide intervals, each strip to be a 
little more than a hundred feet wide, 
or about as wide as the right-of-way 
of a State road. 

The plan, it is admitted by the Ad- 
ministration, is at least partly an 
emergency relief measure to aid the 
drouth-stricken west. The total 
area affected will be one hundred 
thousand square miles, or sixty-four 
million acres. The actual planted 
strips will cover more than a million 
acres. The government expects to 
acquire the use of the land through 
agreements with owners, or by lease, 
or by direct purchase. The venture 
is expected to cost seventy-five mil- 
lion dollars, to be spent in ten years. 
To begin the work, one fifth of the 
sum, or fifteen millions, has been set 
aside from the drouth-relief appro- 
priation of last June. No one knows 
at this time where the remaining 
sixty millions will come from; that 
question is up to future Congresses 
and tax-payers. 
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Some Fence! 


Bristow Adams 


No forester will claim that the 
shelter belts will stop drouths. Evi- 
dence is to the contrary, for trees 
are notorious users of soil moisture, 
as any farmer knows from observa- 
tion of his spindling dried-out crops 
near any row of trees. As for an 
effect on climate and winds general- 
ly, just consider that the tallest tree 
growth in the world is not as high 
in relation to the globe as the bloom 
on the fruit of an apple is in relation 
to the size of that apple. 

Many years ago, Raphael Zon pro- 
pounded the theory that forest belts 
serve to relay moisture inland from 
the oceans, which are the source of 
about 97 per cent of all the precipi- 
tation that falls on the land. Briefly 
and sketchily stated, this theory is: 
that the cool air rising from a forest- 
ed area causes the moisture in the 
atmosphere to condense and fall as 
rain. Then myriad leaves transpire 
the moisture back into the air in even 
larger volume than the water evapo- 
rated from a lake surface. This 
moisture is taken up and blown in- 
land again, and so on, until the mois- 
ture is exhausted, and the centers of 
large continents are therefore arid, 
or semi-arid. Dr. Zon, now in charge 
of the Lake States Forest Experi- 
ment Station, is technical advisor of 
the project. Perhaps he may be able 
to prove the validity of his theory. 

Some object that the north-and- 
south strips are all wrong, and point 
out that the devastating ‘“‘Northers’”’ 
of Texas blow from the north,— 
hence the name—and that the strips 
of trees will furnish lanes to expe- 
dite this wind. In other parts of the 
region experienced farmers plant 
wind-breakers from east to west to 
fend off the furnace-like blasts that 
come up from the Texan Llano Esta- 
cado. It should be said that, in 
practice, many modifications of the 
strips will be made. 

Many foresters point to attempted 
tree-planting with dismal failures in 
the Dismal River region of Nebraska, 
and to the complete fiasco of the 
Timber Culture Act, which led to the 
repeal of that Act. 

Nearly four-billion trees will be 
required —provided all that are 
planted should grow. With a fifty 
per cent failure—which is a better 
record than most of the forest 
planting over a large part of the pro- 
posed area—the requirement is more 
likely to be ten billion trees, or a 
billion a year in each of the ten years 
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the project is supposed to run. Young 
trees to that number do not exist in 
all the nurseries of the country,— 
federal, state, county, municipal, 
commercial, and private. The fam- 
ous recipe for rabbit pie begins, 
“First catch your rabbit.” The 
government must first grow most of 
its planting stock,— a stupendous un- 
dertaking in itself. 

One other little item concerns the 
fencing required to protect the tree 
belts from cattle, because grazing is 
a chief industry in the region affect- 
ed. The forage, especially in drouth 
periods is not too good, so that tree 
seedlings and sprouts are a welcome 
variation in the cattle diet. Let’s 
see? One hundred strips, one thou- 
sand miles long, fenced both sides, 
means two hundred thousand miles 
of fence! Why, that is only a little 
more than eight times around the 
earth at the equator! Four strands of 
wire would mean about thirty-five 
times around the world. Some busi- 
ness for the barbed wire makers! To 
say nothing of fence .posts, some 
forty million, nine feet long, or, laid 
end to end, sixty-nine thousand miles 
of posts. That ought to keep CCC 
camps busy for years and years! 

These frenzied figures are begin- 
ning to get me. I dunno! I almost 
forgot the jack-rabbits, which infest 
the whole region, and are awful 
rough on trees, devouring young ones 
entirely and killing old ones by gird- 
ling when they eat the bark. Even 
a wire fence which is “hog-tight, 
horse-high and bull-strong’”’ will not 
keep out the jack-rabbits; so my fig- 
ures on fence wire will have to be 
revised upward. 

Of course, Americans are used to 
doing big things in a big way. So 
this tree-planting plan inspires awe 
and wonder; it seizes the American 
imagination. But as a humble for- 
ester, possibly lacking in imagina- 
tion, I would far rather see even 4 
tenth of the money spent in making 
trees grow where they naturally can 
grow, and ought to grow; and where 
they , would give more returns of 
every sort, from a much smaller in- 
vestment. 

I admire the President greatly; ! 
really would like to be enthusiastic 
about his prairie shelter belt. But 
I confess that I am skeptical and can 
not help wondering whether the ulti- 
mate result as viewed by posterity, 
is going to be known as “Roosevelt's 
Renown” or “Franklin’s Folly.” 
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An Old World in the New 


OUR hundred years ago this 

present year, Cartier landed on 

that far, east-flung portion of 
Quebec, the Gaspé, and claimed it for 
France. Four hundred years of oc- 
cupation, many of them under the 
flag of Britain, have failed to alter 
the tenacious provincialism of the 
French peasantry. Gaspé remains 
the same. A visit to the Gaspé is a 
surprise and a delight, like a journey 
to one of the less-travelled country- 
sides of Europe. 


The headland of the Gaspé penin- 
sula reaches like a huge finger into 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence for more 
than one hundred and seventy miles. 
Its twelve thousand square miles of 
territory, save for a narrow strip ad- 
jacent to the coast, is virtual wilder- 
ness—unbroken and forbidding. 

Although long-settled, this narrow 
fringe of coastal habitation was iso- 
lated, the only travel around much 
of the peninsula being by boat. 
When, several years ago, the depart- 
ment of highways of Quebec linked 
up the few poor roads and built a 
highway five hundred and sixty miles 
long completing the circuit, this iso- 
lation was ended. 


A day’s ride from the city of Que- ; 


bec north and east to the upper 
reaches of the St. Lawrence, “the 
land of a million fences,” takes one 
to the junction where the loop begins 





MAURICE C. BURRITT 


AST June Maurice C. Burritt ’08 
was elected by the Alumni to 
the Board of Trustees of Cornell 

University. He is the first graduate 
of the College of Agriculture to have 
Neceived this recognition, which 
makes the occasion of more than or- 
tinary importance to the alumni and 
students of agriculture and home 
&onomics. 


Roger Tory Peterson 


and ends. 
Perron Boulevard. 


If we are to heed the advice of our 
friends before us we will take the 
north route first and return by the 
south. This gives us the advantage 
of having the inside of the road. A 
few miles spent skirting the gulf, 
along which the road winds, soon con- 
It is 
often dangerous as the road borders 
cliffs as we climb from sea level to 
the tops of mountains two thousand 
The rugged gran- 
deur of the north shore is unlike any- 
thing we will encounter in the east. 

Gaspé’s leading industries, lumber- 
ing, fishing, and farming are con- 
ducted on a rather primitive basis. 
The possibilities in agriculture are 
great and still unrealized in the more 


vinces us of the advantage. 


feet in altitude. 


gentle valleys along the southern 


side of the Matapedian valley. Here 


the non-French speaking visitor from 
the states is put at ease by finding a 
few English speaking people to un- 
derstand his desires. 

It is in the barren, rocky, 
reaches of the north shore where the 
toe-hold of life is more insecure. 
The bit of low level land at the mouth 
of each river supports a small town. 
They are squalid villages, but never- 
theless picturesque and lovable. A- 
way from these river mouths human 
habitation is negligible. 

The dog-cart, the bull-cart, the 


This highway is called the 


outdoor bread-oven and the ‘wayside 
shrine characterize the countryside. 
The oxen plow the scant fields—oc- 
casionally one sees the horse and ox 
teamed together and pulling in har- ; 
mony. 

Fertilizer in a fishing community is 
abundant. Whole fish, six, eight, and 
ten inches long are strewn over the 
fields by the cart load. The dead 
gull dangles from a stick rather than 
the scare crow with which we are 
familiar. 

Farming at best is a hard and prof- 
itless task in Northern Gaspé and is 
carried on chiefly for the support of 
the nearby villagers. It is doubtful 
whether more than fifty dollars goes 
through the hands of the average 
Gaspesian family during the course 
of a year. The poverty of the people 
is in sharp contrast to the beautiful 
cathedrals in the average town. In 
many places the time of day is regu- 
lated by the priest of the parish. 

At some future date agriculture 
may reach a more advanced and 
profitable state in parts of the penin- 
sula. That will be when the resident 
population is more susceptable to 
outside influence. Gaspé, in spite of 
recent tourist travel, is still unspoil- 
ed, but if the simple antiquity of the 
civilization and the naivité of the in- 
habitants is to be enjoyed, now is the 
time to go. Gaspé will not be dis- 
appointing. 


The First Ag Trustee 


A. W. Gibson 717 


There are forty members of the 
Board of Trustees. Mr. Parker, who 
completed his first term as alumni 
trustee in June, in his report to the 
Cornell Alumni Corporation at that 
time, noted that twenty-seven of the 
members were alumni of Cornell. 
Only one of the twenty-seven, Jared 
Van Wagenen, jr., ’91 was a gradu- 
ate of the college of agriculture. As 
President of the State Agricultural 
Society Mr. VanWagenen is ex-officio 
a trustee of Cornell University. 

Few people realize how young the 
college of agriculture is and how 
new agricultural college education is 
for large numbers of students. In 
1914 only 729 men and women had 
received degrees in agriculture from 
Cornell. Ten years later something 
over 3,000 degrees had been granted 





and by 1934 approximately 5,000 of 
the more than 30,000 living Cornell 
degreeholders had been students in 
agriculture and home economics. 
The size and importance of the 
state colleges in the university surely 
warrant the membership of one of 
their graduates among the alumni 
trustees, and it is fortunate that a 
man of Mr. Burritt’s experience and 
ability was chosen to first hold that 
position. He received 5,393 votes 
from the approximately 11,000 alum- 
ni who voted which shows that his 
support was from graduates of all 
colleges, that alumni vote as Cornell 
alumni and not in terms of their col- 
lege registration, and that a strong 
candidate may look for support no 
matter which college he comes from. 



























































































































































































Greetings 


HE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN extends a hearty 

welcome and best wishes for a successful four years 
to the class of ’38. As you enter our portals and take 
your place as a class in Cornell University, we are scru- 
tinizing you, confident that you will live up to your po- 
sition as Cornell students. We are also envious; there 
are few who would not jump at the chance to change 
places with one of you. Keep this in mind and remem- 
ber that there are many golden opportunities ahead. 
Take advantage of them—the old proverb, “Opportunity 
knocks but once” is true. Rise at his first knock. 

The College of Agriculture offers much in the line of 
extra-curricular activities. Do not attempt to include 
everything in your college life but strike a happy balance 
of school work and play. Your play may be in the form 
of a competition. The Countryman opens one each term 
for both the editorial and business boards. Kermis offers 
you a chance to show your dramatic powers or your abil- 
ity to collect props. The Ag-Domecon Association and 
the Home Economics Club give you social life, invaluable 
to your college life, for here you meet your friends. 
There are many other organizations and clubs eager to 
open their doors to you. 

Finally, do not forget that the success of the class of 
738, its achievements during college and after graduation, 
depends upon the success and achievements of each indi- 
vidual member. We cheer you on—may ’38 make Cor- 
nell history! 


Four Years Ago 


It is interesting to note that in the October 1930 issue 
of the COUNTRYMAN Editor Hoag wrote the following 
editorial: 

“This summer has been one of the driest our country 
has ever known. New York State has suffered along 
with the rest of the country. Although this State has 
been badly hit by the drought, in most cases we are 
a lot better off than the farmers in other parts of 
the country, especially in the Middle West. Many 
farmers have lost practically all their crops, while 
most of us have something that was not entirely de- 
stroyed by the long period of dry hot weather. What 
we were able to raise in spite of the adverse condi- 
tions will bring much higher prices because of the 
short crop here and elsewhere. In some cases the in- 
crease in price may more than make up financially for 
the short crop. In some cases we shall be benefitting 
by others’ ill fortune.” 

And now, four years later, the same situation exists 
except in even greater degree. As a member of the 
Danforth Fellowship group I was fortunate enough to 
come in contact with agricultural students from all over 
the United States. Of course, the stories that each had 
to tell were bad enough, but the men from Nebraska, 
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Through Our Wide Windows 


Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, and South Dakota revealed 
the most desperate situations. In Nebraska and South 


Dakota they had seen nothing green for two months. In - 


Missouri, at the Purina Experimental Earm, the silo was 
filled the first of August. The corn that was left in the 
field was brown from root to tassel—looked the way it 
does here in November. At the stockyards we saw gov- 
ernment relief cattle which had been purchased from 
the farmers ih the stricken areas. Some were so weak 
they could scarcely stand. 

And yet, realizing their plight, these men weren’t com- 
pletely discouraged. Their pioneer spirit is still with 
them. There won’t be any crops to harvest and they 
don’t know exactly where the next year’s seed is coming 
from, but they are sticking with the job. Somehow 
there will be crops in the Middle West next year as there 
always have been. 









_ He Served Well 


On a sunlit afternoon not long ago, there gathered 
near the hamlet of Ionia, in western New York, a great 
throng of people. They came to a farm home set about 
with great trees and nestling among the everlasting hills. 











Among them were neighbors with hard hands and 
steady eyes and faces all weathered by nature’s cease- 
less sculpturings. Among them too were men from afar 
holding positions of public trust and responsibility in 
the life of our day. 

The scene was one of utter simplicity and well it 
might be for they came to pay tribute to a man who 
better than most personified the democracy of country 
life. 


All his long life, Charles R. White or “Charlie” White 
as he was universally known, served agriculture well. 


The COUNTRYMAN salutes Charles R. White. 
























Roger Tory Peterson 


This issue of the COUNTRYMAN marks the first ap- 
pearance within its covers of the work of a young Ameri- 
can author, Roger Tory Peterson. His story, “An Old 
World in The New,” describes a recent trip to the Gaspé 
Peninsula in Quebec. 

Mr. Peterson is a member of the faculty at the River's 
School in Brookline, Massachusetts. This year Houghton 
Mifflin Company of Boston published his book, “A Field 
Guide to the Birds,’’ which has received favorable re 
views in many newspapers and leading periodicals. At 
the age of twenty-six, he is a painter of note as well 
a competent author. 
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The Cornell Countryman 


Who Dares to Try 


[Wanted: A Junior and a Freshman 
who will be the best man 
class!] 


in his 


GREAT experience awaits these 
two men. The Freshman will 
spend two weeks at the Ameri- 

can Youth Foundation Camp on the 
shores of Lake Michigan; the Junior 
will spend four weeks on a Danforth 
Fellowship in the Ralston Purina 
Mills in St. Louis and at camp. 

William H. Danforth is responsible 
for this opportunity. He’ll take you 
through the largest feed manufactur- 
ing company in this country. He’ll 
show you everything they do—and 
why they do it. You’ll be surprised 
to see how much research work this 
manufacturer does. You’ve heard 
how a well-known brand of cigarette 
is tested against its competitors for 
taste, mildness, and freshness by the 
blindfold method. But did you know 
that fly sprays are tested even more 
thoroughly? Sanitation Chemist 
Donald Huntington graduated from 
Cornell in the class of ’27. 

Wait till you go to the Experi- 
mental Farm at Gray Summit, Mo. 

The Farm is in the foothills of the 
Ozarks, 40 miles from St. Louis. The 
buildings look just as they do on an 
average farm. There are three main 
units—dairy, poultry, and fattening 
—where all knowledge of animal nu- 
trition is put to the test of actual 
feeding trials. The dairy experiments 
start with the young calf at birth and 
carry through till the mature cow 
ceases to pay her way in the dairy 
barn. 

The poultry unit goes from “egg 
to egg’’—hatching, starting, growing, 
laying, breeding, and hatching. Every 
four weeks 1200 to 1500 new baby 
chicks are started on their life cycle. 
The work that’s being carried on 
shows how it was possible to develop 
a feed which produces a dozen iden- 
tical eggs—not an off-color yolk in a 
crate. One morning five of us 
weighed and vaccinated six hundred 
turkeys. And if you prefer ducks: 
they have those too. 

The night we landed at the Farm, 
two hundred and twenty-five Texas 
steers bawled into Gray Summit. 
They are fattened with one funda- 
mental principle always foremost— 
namely, the study of combinations of 
protein supplement feeds for the pur- 
pose of producing the most pounds 
of beef and the best finish at lowest 
cost, when fed with home grains. 


“ce 


Merrill N. Knapp ’35 


The hog unit is the largest experi- 
mental hog feeding operation in 
America. Dogs, foxes, and rabbits 
are also to be found on the Farm. 





WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 


Junior, whoever you are, when you 
get back to the Mills you’ll see bio- 
logical and analytical laboratories; 
you'll see thousands of tons of grain 
come down from the large elevator 
at the top, go through the various 
milling processes, and end up as 
Purina Chow in a hundred pound 
bag. You'll sit in a sales class such 
as every Purina salesman’ goes 
through. The heads of the depart- 
ments will tell you of the complete 
workings of the company from fi- 
nancing to distribution. You'll learn 
some things about advertising you 
didn’t know too. But get straight on 
one thing before you go—they’re not 
out to make a Purina salesman of 
you. One out of 150 Fellowship men 
is now with the company. That 
doesn’t speak well for their progress 
—if they intended to add to their 
staff. Mr. Danforth’s own statement, 
“To help students make decisions, to 
enlarge their horizons, to broaden 
their contacts, is the purpose of this 
Four Weeks Summer Fellowship.” 

There’ll be a chance to take a 
moonlight sail on the Mississippi, to 
visit the large open-air municipal 
opera, to see Forest Park, one of the 
largest city parks in the country. 
You'll spend a day at the National 
Stockyards across the river in Illinois 


and at the Swift Packing Company 
plant. 

Now, Freshman, here’s where you 
come in. Did you ever think about 
what Luke wrote of Jesus? “He in- 
creased in wisdom and stature and 
in favor with God and man.” Can 
you see in that a four-fold life— 
physical, social, mental, and _ reli- 
gious? That’s what you’re going to 
live at Camp Miniwanca on the 
shores of Lake Michigan. You’ll get 
up at six-thirty and take a dip in the 
Lake—and it is cold. During the 
forenoon there are classes on four- 
fold development, techniques of lead- 
ership, ethics and attitudes, life es- 
sentials, and building a philosophy 
of life. In the afternoon you'll play 
baseball, soccer, volleyball, tennis, or 
horseshoes. After supper there’s a 


Vesper service high up on the sand 


dunes. Then an hour or two of en- 
tertainment and bed. 

You’ll meet Mr. Danforth there. 
He’s going to dare you to do a lot 
of things. And you’ll do them too 
because you’ll find out he’s right. 
You'll get a lasting inspiration from 
the leaders of the camp and the fac- 
ulty. Freshman, you must work hard 
because you’ve got to be better than 
any freshman in thirty-four agri- 
cultural schools. If you do your 
work well you will win the Junior 
Fellowship, too, when the time comes. 

And then there are the fellows 
you’ll meet.: The Danforth group is 
made up of one man from thirty- 
four states and Canada. There’ll be 
a business man from Amherst and a 
dairyman from Washington. You’ll 
meet a Johnny Baker from Arkansas, 
a Norm Folland, representative of 
the King, a Cy Richmond from the 
range country of Texas, and a good 
newspaper editor from Ohio. In 
camp you’ll get acquainted with a 
man from Berea down in Kentucky, 
where every student does some work 
toward his expenses—and a hundred 
and fifty others from all over the 
country. You won’t soon forget a 
view of the Missouri River from a 
thousand feet in the air, nor the end- 
less sand dunes at Miniwanca, nor 
the splendor of Lake Michigan sun- 
sets. And above all, you’ll retain the 
friendships you make for the rest of 
your life. 

Don’t you see, Junior and Fresh- 
man, what a glorious opportunity you 
have? Dare yourself to grab it! 
Dare to be the representative of the 
Empire State! 


Martha Toscan Parrott married 
Christo G. Starche on May 138, 1934, 
at Lake George, New York. Mr, 
Starche is in charge of the Industrial 
Department, American Farm School, 
Salonica, Greece. 


"26 
Miss Eleanor Beldin Hulin sp. H.E. 
was married to John Waters Gatling 
on April 19, 1934. Mr. Gatling was 
in the ag college from 1924 till 1927. 


"28 

Miss Elizabeth Eleanor Denman of 
Ithaca and Henry Justin Corcoran of 
Cortland were married in Ithaca last 
June by the pastor of the church of 
the Immaculate ‘Conception. Mrs. 
Corcoran is 2 member of the staff in 
Cortland High School and Mr. Cor- 
coran is with the Cortland Trust 
Company. Their address is 82 Port 
Watson Street. 


Bertha Anita Patchett of Bald- 
winsville and Paul John Hillegas of 
Ithaca were married August 25 in 
Rochester. They will reside in Roch- 
ester where Mr. Hillegas is associated 
with the Cunningham-Hall Aircraft 
Corporation. 


29 


Elizabeth Halsey Gregg married 


Douglas Boardman Lee 
Chapel on June 21. 
in Ithaca. 

Isabella Stewart Mitchell of Forest 
Home and Joseph Thomas of Jersey 
City, N. J., were married September 
1 at the home of the bride. They are 
living in Forest Home. 


in Sage 
They will reside 


*30 
On June 18, in Sage Chapel, Miss 
Miriam Lindsey of West Newton, 
Pennsylvania, became Mrs. Samuel 
Ralph Levering. Mr. Levering re- 
ceived his bachelor of science degree 
in 1930 and is now with the federal 
farm credit administration in Wash- 
ington. 
*31 
Philip Carl Eisman, research as- 
sistant in the department of bacteri- 


ology at Cornell, 
Minnie Sweedler 
June 17. 


Ruth Marguerite Horn and Rever- 
end Charles O. Thompson of New 
Castle, Pennsylvania, were married 
August 25, in the Lutheran Church, 
Ithaca. They will reside in Oldwick, 
New Jersey, where Mr. Thompson is 
pastor of the Zion Lutheran Church. 


married Miss 
in Syracuse on 


"32 

Miss Genevieve Soule, sp. ag., of 
Ithaca, was married to Fabian Mur- 
phy, on July 21. Their home is at 
117 James Street, Ithaca. 

Charles Putnam Mead and Elnora 
Esther Hopper, B.S. ’33, both of 
Ithaca, were married August 27 at 
the summer home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Ward Mosher, Thousand Islands. 
They have made their home at 
Bridgewater, Virginia. 


*33 

Miss Harriet McNinch of Inter- 
laken and E. Truman Wright of Co- 
lumbus, New Jersey, were married in 
Sage Chapel, June 18. The bride 
was a graduate of the college of 
home economics and the bridegroom 
a graduate in the hotel administra- 
tion course. 


On June 14, Paul Lukens Betty of 
Wilmington, Delaware, married Miss 
Elsie Adele Miller of Ithaca. The 
announcement of the wedding was 
made immediately after the bride re- 
ceived her degree from the college 
of arts and sciences. 

Miss Sophie Oldach, sp. ag., and 
Reverend Edward T. Horn, pastor of 
the First Lutheran Church of Ithaca, 
were married at Hilton on June 30. 
They will live at 229 Valley Road, 
Ithaca. 


Miss Eleanor Florence Taylor and 
James Montgomery Acklin jr., of To- 
ledo, Ohio, were married immediately 
after graduation in Sage Chapel. The 
bride, formerly of Ridgefield Park, 
New Jersey, was a member of the 
Kappa Delta sorority at Cornell. 

Marguerite Elizabeth Trauger of 
Binghamton and George Russell True 
of Grasse Pointe, Michigan, were 
married on June 18, in the Sigma Chi 
Fraternity. Mr. True was graduated 
from the college of administrative 
engineering this year. They will live 
in Detroit. 

Asa Darwin Rumsey of Ithaca 
married Miss Kathryn Grace Dickens, 
also of Ithaca, on June 27, in the 
Lawrence Memorial Chapel on Kayu- 
tah Lake. 


Marion A. Anderson, sp. ag., of 
Marshall, Texas, and Miss Frances R. 
Weed of Ithaca, were married here 
June 30. 


Elsie Hanford of Ithaca and Don- 
ald C. Perry, A.B. ’33, of Shortsville, 
New York, were married July 21, at 
the home of the bride. They will 
make their home at Shortsville where 
Mr. Perry is associated with his 
father on the editorial staff of the 
local newspaper. 

Philip Myron White and Miss 
Nenetzin Reyna, qa junior in the arts 
college, were married August 14 in 
Ithaca. They will reside in Mecklen- 
burg. Mr. White is connected with 
the Sherwood Nurseries at Odessa. 

Tuure August Pasto of Lockwood 
and Miss Hazel Shattuck of Pough- 
keepsie, a June graduate of the arts 
college, were married in Sage Chapel 
on August 10. “Toots” was captain 
of the Cornell nine this last year. 

Nelson Dwight Houck of Popular 
Ridge and Miss Martha Elizabeth 
Travis of the same village were mar- 
ried in Sage Chapel on September 2. 
The bride has been employed for 
some time in the department of agri- 
cultural economics. ‘Nels’ was an 
important cog on the Cornell basket- 
ball team which took second place 
in the Eastern Intercollegiate League 
last year. 
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Home Ec 


HOME ECS INSTRUCTORS AT | 
NATIONAL GIRL SCOUT CAMP 


Several prominent home economics 
girls were on the staff at Camp An- 
drée, the National Girl Scout Camp, 
this summer. Edna Botsford ’34 had 
charge of instruction in canoeing. 
Margaret Pedersen ’34, and Norma 
Nordstrom and Helen Shepherd, both 
seniors this year, were food instruc- 
tors. Mary Malley ’35 was guardian 
of the camp store. 


CAFETERIA SERVES 38,075 
DURING SUMMER SESSION 


The first summer in the new build- 
ing was a very successful one for the 
cafeteria. The total number served 
during summer school was 38,075. 
The average number served in the 
morning was 210, at noon 510, and at 
night 275. The largest group served 
in one day was 1,258, and the largest 
at one meal was 704. This summer’s 
record just about equals that of 
1930, and is greater than last year’s 
by 300 per day. 

Because of the large crowd it was 
necessary for the management to 
open both the large and small coun- 
ters and dining rooms for the noon 
meal. Every Monday noon, the smal! 
dining room was reserved for an edu- 
cational society’s special luncheons 
at which celebrated persons such as 
Dr. Livingston Farrand, president of 
the university, and Dr. George F. 
Warren, professor of agricultural 
economics, were guests of honor. 


Miss Alice M. Burgoin, assistant 
manager of the cafeteria, believes 
that the quieter, more attractive din- 
ing room, and the counter in a sepa- 
rate room were responsible for the 
increased patronage. She said that 
many persons remarked about the 
quietness of the new dining rooms 
which is due to the sound-absorbing 
ceiling. Many persons also compli- 
mented the management on the 
beauty of the woodwork and china- 
ware. 


HOW DO YOU DO, 
MISS FRESHMAN 


“Miss New Student, may I 
present THE CORNELL 
COUNTRYMAN.” 

“I’m pleased to meet you,” 
said that worthy publication 
with utter disregard of Emily 
Post. 

“What, in the name of regis- 
tration day, is this magazine 
that they’ve just added to mv 
large collection?’ murmured 
the tired frosh. With a auick 
glance at the COUNTRYMAN, 
the introducer hastened on. 

“Miss Freshman is a fortun- 
ate youngster recently admit- 
ted to the New York state col- 
lege of home economics. In her 
you may find a _ contributor, 
reader, and friend, for she has 
talent. 

“My child, this monthly pub- 
lication is a veteran of 31 years 
from whom famous men and 
women have gained exnerience, 
even knowledge. She offers vou 
an opportunity for expressing 
yourself. If you like to write 
or are of a managing turn of 
mind, come out for her semi- 
annual competitions. While vou 
relax before dinner, the COUN- 
TRYMAN will give you news of 
your graduate friends who rec- 
ommended Cornell to you, tell 
you fascinating stories of Cor- 
nell’s history and of her men, 
disclose recent discoveries or 
useful facts developed on the 
upper campus, announce the 
doings of our numerous organi- 
zations including sports, and 
try to “dither” a bit for your 
amusement. 

“You have so much to con- 
tribute to each other that I feel 
sure you will soon discover a 
basis for a mutual and lasting 
friendship.” 





New and old varieties of gladioli 
entered in more than 1,500 exhibits 
created a veritable blaze of color in 
the spacious Drill hall, Cornell cam- 
pus, August 17, as the two-day ex- 
hibit of the seventh annual Empire 
State Gladiolus society show was of- 
ficially opened. 


The exhibit of more than 1,000 va- 
rieties of glads, grouped in more than 
300 classes, and covering an acre of 
floor space in the big drill hall, was 
viewed by more than 6,000 visitors. 

Many Ithacans competed in the 
varden flower exhibits, through the 
Ithaca Garden club and the Forest 
Home Improvement society. Local 
professional growers entered their 


H. A. DEPT. MEMBER j 
RESIGNS FROM STAFF 


Mrs. Dorothy B. Scott, assistan 
professor of home economics, of the 
household art department, has re 
signed from the college in order to be 
with her husband who is on the staff 
of the Pennsylvania State College. 


FAITH FENTON RETURNS 
FROM SABBATIC LEAVE 


Miss Faith Fenton, assistant pro 
fessor of home economics in the de 
partment of foods and nutrition, is 
back again after being on sabbatie 
leave for a year. She will again i 
struct in Foods 9, 9a, and III. ‘The 
first two courses were not given du 
ing the past year; the last was taug’ 
by Miss Catherine Personius, ine 
structor in home economics. 


H. A. HEAD AND 4-H LEADER ~— 
AWAY ON SABBAT!IC LEAVE 


Miss Grace Morin, professor @ 
home economics and head of th 
household art department, is on sab 
batic leave this fall. Miss Dorothy 
DeLany, class of 1923, formerly a 
sistant state leader of home demon 
stration agents and now in charg 
of home economics work in the 4- 
clubs, is also away on sabbatic leave 
She nrlans to study at Columbia Un 
versity in New York City. ; 


137 STUDENTS ENROLLED 
IN H. E. SUMMER SCHOOL 


There were 137 students enrolle 
in the first summer school of hom 
economics held in Martha Van Ren 
selaer Hall. Of these, 59 were Ne 
York state teachers, and 23 we 
from other states. States other the 
New York State represented by sum: 
mer school students were Pennsy 
vania, North Carolina, South Caro 
lina, Texas, Michigan, Maryland 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Iow 
South Dakota, Kansas, Vermong 
New Hampshire, Maine, Illinois, ané 
Florida. There was also one perso 
from China. 





GLADIOLUS SHOW 
HELD IN DRILL HALL 


blooms against exhibitors from New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
and Canada. 

Included among the most popular 
on exhibition were Mother Machree, 
originated by Floyd Stevens of La- 
cona, a gray lavender in color; Pic- 
ardy, by E. F. Palmer, Canada, which 
is an apricot buff and usually has 
from 10 to 12 open flowers on a 
spike; Minuet, by Joe Coleman, At- 
lanta, Georgia, clear lavender. 

The annual meeting and election 
of officers of the society was called 
at 4 o’clock Friday afternoon, August 


17, by E. M. Dusinberre of Geneva 
president. At that time F. J. Whee 
lock of Prattsburg was elected pres 
dent to succeed Mr. Dusinberre. Re 
Moore of Syracuse was re-electe 
secretary, and C. B. Williams 6 
West Monroe was elected treasuré 
All directors were re-elected. 
Professor Bristow Adams wW 
toastmaster at the society’s annwu 
dinner meeting in Willard Straigh 
hall at 6 o’clock Friday night, Augus 
17. Professor E. A. White, head 0 
the department of floriculture af 
ornamental horticulture, New Yor 
state college of agriculture, extende 
the official welcome to Ithaca to 
members of the society. 
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BENNETT’S 


Garage 


GENERAL REPAIRING 


Beacon Penn. Quaker State Oil 
Battery and Brake Service 
Gould Sales Service—Call and Deliver 
Recharge 75c 
Overhauling and Welding 


TOW CRANE SERVICE 


High Pressure Lubrication 
75 cents All Makes 


Franklin Service 
Buick, Chevrolet, Ford, Studebaker 


Relining and Adjusting Brakes 


330 EAST STATE STREET 
Rear New Eagles Building 
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Modern Refrigerators 
Coolerators — McKees 


Ice Once in Six to Nine Days 
Constant Air Circulation 


Balanced Humidity 


Temperatures to Keep Foods Right 


Fred E. Illston Ice Company 


702 W est State Street 


Phone 2032 




















College is Your Opportunity 


HIS MESSAGE is mainly to 
new students in the College of 
Agriculture at Cornell. The 
College welcomes gladly those 
who will learn loyalty to Alma 
Mater during the next few 
years. 


HE PURPOSE of the College is 
to offer you every opportunity. 
It is a trite, and not altogether 
true, saying that you get out of 
college just what you put into 
it. No; college will change you, 
in spite of yourself. But wheth- 
er for better or worse depends 
on how you take advantage of 
the opportunities that the Col- 
lege offers. 


HE COLLEGE of Agriculture 
aims to fit you for life, and also 
to fit you for earning a living. 
It is a miniature world, with 
both rewards and punishments. 


PART of your duty is to learn 
all you can about the College 
itself, and its many services. 
Then you can tell others, in- 
telligently, about its various 
courses, for two years or four 
years; its Winter Courses that 
start in November; its Farm 
and Home Week in February; 
its extension service to all who 
live within the State; its re- 
search in pure and applied 
sciences; its public service in 
helping to solve many human 
problems; its aim not only to 
be a source of knowledge, but 
a builder of men. 


HEN you enter, Cornell becomes 
a part of you, and will always 
be a part of you; you will al- 
ways be a part of Cornell. And 
that arrangement should ever 
be helpful to both. 
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A Laundry Service Made For You! 


THE PALACE LAUNDRY 


We darn your socks and replace missing buttons. 


Daily collections and deliveries at University Dormitories 
and Rooming Houses. 


Laundry bags furnished our patrons. 


One block below the Campus Gate 








Phone 2255—Our truck will call 





_ Attention Freshman! 


OVER \% of 100 


For “over one-quarter of a century” we 
have been supplying 


Text Books and Supplies 


ee 


CORNELLIANS 


Let Us Serve You This Fall! 


TRIANGLE 
BOAK 
SHOP 


412 College Ave. Sheldon Court 


Established 1903 
Five Per Cent Dividend Paid on All 
Purchases 
Open Evenings 











The Only Station in Ithaca for 


Richfield Products 


GREASE JOBS 

OIL CHANGE 

RICHFIELD GAS 

DELIVERY OF YOUR CAR 

ONLY RICHFIELD STATION 

NEW MECHANIC SERVICE 

’SERVICE WITH A SMILE 
All At 


GORDON’S GAS 
STATION 


Corner Fulton and W. Buffalo Sts. 
PHONE — DIAL 2008 
“Where Your Business is Appreciated” 
en 6 a, m. to 10 p. m. 
T — GENERAL TIRES 

















